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hc?r own people and her own country. To the end she fails to
understand or appreciate Wizaya's conception of duty and destiny.
In contrast to the kings in the play who can send their sons and
daughters to unknown lands for reasons of state, her children matter
greatly to her, she loves them even more than she loves Wizaya, and
she refuses to go away without them. She is a total failure in state
affairs, for she is the most human of them all, and she refuses to
be a cold instrument of state. Her tragedy lies in the fact that
unconsciously she is also the servant of that destiny which Wizaya
and his kind willingly serve. She is the chief instrument by which
the kingdom of Ceylon, destined to spread the religion to other lands,
is firmly established. As soon as she has served its purpose, destiny
sends her away in wretchedness. She has served the kingdom well,
but her further presence in it will be against its interests, so
she is exiled and forced to go back to the ogres, whose chief kingdom
she has betrayed. And no one among the people she has saved at the
cost of her own ogre-kingdom raises a finger to protect her from
injustice.

The play is very artistic. The atmosphere of the ruthlessness of
destiny is very well done. The theme makes the play something new
and original. In many ways, Wizaya introduces new developments in
Burmese drama, and in some ways it is a breakaway from U Kyin U's
dramatic theory and practice. It will again be considered in detail in
the last section of this chapter, where an attempt will be made to
estimate the achievement and importance of U Pon Nya.1

5.  KAWTHALA

This is the only play of U Pon Nya which has an original story.
The king of Bayanathi, who is emperor of all the neighbouring king-
doms, has just succeeded to the throne on the death of his father. To
pay homage to him have come all his vassal-kings, except Kawthala,
who refuses to come, though he is king of but a small state, for the
new king has been a page at Kawthala's court. Kawthala realizes
that his behaviour is unwise, and that the might of Bayanathi can
easily crush him at once, but his pride prevents him from kneeling
before the young emperor, who lately knelt to him as a page. Baya-
nathi sends an embassy to demand homage, pointing out that in the
event of the countries going to war, Kawthala has no chance whatever

1 Extracts from this play are given in appendix vii.